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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





As we go to press with this third issue of 
KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, it would be unjust 
to say that we are anything but pleased with the 
progress that we have made this year. 


Since the first appearance of KFQ we have 
been steadily gaining new members and friends 
and regaining old ones. We hope the trend continue; 
and although we may sound overly optimistic, we an 
setting our goal at an eventual membership of at 
least one thousand. Of course, such a goal seems 
at present a long way off, but if all our current 
members will make a point of bringing us to the 
attention of friends and associates who might be 
interested, it could be reached in the not-too- 
distant future. 


We are pleased to find that the response 
to our new publication, from both members and 
non-members, continues to be enthusiastic. This 
supports our belief that Pennsylvania folklore 
has many interested followers. It is our hope 
that we can discover still more of them through 
further issues of KFQ. 


Our only source of disappointment is the 
somewhat small quantity of material that has been 
sent in for publication. Although articles of 
general interest are welcome, we wish to devote 
most of our space to Pennsylvania material. 

So far a few members have kept us supplied with 
enough, but just barely enough. However, any 7 
publication should have a backlog sufficient for | 
two or three issues. It facilitates the work 
of the editor, and permits choosing related ~ 
material for each issue. Remember that we want 
this to be a members' publication in every sense 
of the words. Why not take a few minutes to write 
down the folk customs, stories, beliefs, and songs 
that have been passed down in your family or your 
locality and send them in to your editor. It won't 
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take much of your time, and you will be rendering 
a service to Pennsylvania folklore by helping 
to preserve traditional knowledge that is all 


too rapidly passing away. 


Although we have certainly progressed 
a great deal in the past year, we still have 
a long way to go to achieve the kind of 
organization and publication a state as rich 
in folklore as Pennsylvania should have. 
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HOOP SNAKES AND HUCKLEBERRIES 
by 
Charles M. Steese 


As mysterious as the flying saucer of today 
was the hoop snake of one hundred years ago. 
This reptile, supposed to have inhabited the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, would upon alarm 
fasten its tail in its mouth and roll down the 
mountain at a rapid rate of speed toward the te 
invader, coiling instantly and striking upon ; 
reaching its goal. The mere thought of this 
mythical serpent would often throw huckleberry 
pickers into a panic. 


This writer well remembers when as a small 
boy in second grade he attended a picnic along 
Shade Mountain. A large area of the wooded tract 
which ran along the foot of the mountain had 
been previously cleared for the convenience of 
the picnickers. All of the children had been 
admonished not to venture beyond the cleared 
space. The bolder of the boys, upon demanding 
the reason for the restriction, were told at 
once of the danger of hoop snakes, 
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Let it be known now that there is not, and 
never was a reptile with the characteristics 
described above. At least, natural scientists 
declare that it never existed upon the American t 
continent. If indeed such a creature ever lived, 2 
it either perished in the Flood or fell over- 
board from Noah's Ark. 


But to get back to the Shade Mountain picnic. 
The youngsters, of course, demanded to know all 
about the hoop snake, and the older men and women 
were more than glad to pass on the information. 
There were adults at that picnic who would have 
staked their lives on the reality of the hoop 
snake. All of them were devout men and women, 
given to telling the truth. Many of them really 
believed that they had actually seen these serpents. 
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I can remember one tale told jointly by 


Jerry Shrawder, who drove the stagecoach between 


Mifflinburg and Middleburg for many years, and 


the Hon. G. Alfred Schoch, the well-known Snyder 
County banker and legislator. This was the story 


that served to keep me within the cleared area 
for the entire day of the picnic. 


It seems that shortly after the Civil War 
Mr. Schoch was being driven over Snyder County 
on a political canvass by Shrawder. The candi- 
date had halted his vehicle along the Shade 
Mountain road to talk to a group of huckleberry 
pickers, and in the course of the conversation 
he was told that they had just seen a large 
hoop snake rolling down the mountain. Sometime 
later, Shrawder, driving the team on down the 
road toward Middleburg, heard a "swishing" 
noise in the bushes to the right; almost 
instantly a hoop-like object seemed to be 
coming right toward them, and in a bounce 
cleared the team and rolled on down through 
the brush to the left of the road. Both Mr. 
Schoch and Shrawder declared this to have been 
a hoop snake, and both claim to have had a 
miraculous escape. Mr. Schoch asserted that 
he firmly believed that their not having been 
struck was due to the fact that he always 
carried a golden good luck piece, a coin 
brought from the Fatherland by his immigrant 
ancestor, which was supposed to be in effect 
a St. Christopher's medal, it having once been 
in the possession of a Christian martyr. 


There were others at the picnic who also 
claimed that they had had encounters with the 
mysterious reptile. A very devout lady, who 
only recently passed to her eternal reward, 
told about an experience she had had when she 
was a child, living with her parents at the 
foot of Jack's Mountain. She and her sisters 
had been forbidden to go for huckleberries. 
One day, when their parents had gone to town 
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for groceries, they took a bucket and started 

up the mountain. Before they got very far, a hoop 
snake came rolling down the mountainside and 
missed them by inches. Screaming with terror, 
they fled to their home, leaving the bucket, 

for the loss of which they were later punished. 


About twenty-five years ago I was a guest 
of the late Senator William C. McConnell, at 
his mountain home near Cherry Run. The subject 
of the price of huckleberries came up, and the 
Senator was heard to exclaim, "If I had to pick 
huckleberries, they would bring fifty dollars 
a quart." Upon being asked for the reason, he 
replied, "All my life, when in the mountains, ¥ 
I have had a fear of hoop snakes." 7 


Here we have a belief on the part of many : 
substantial and reliable people, which we know rf 
to be without foundation. But there must never : 
be any reflection upon the veracity of any one 
of them. There must have been a reason, and the } 
answer is obvious. There must have been a folk ‘ 
tale, handed down through the centuries - a tale / 
that originated with the Indians - that made q 
such an impression on the listeners, and only 
imagination was needed for the rest. It has now 
come to light that such is the real solution 
to the hoop snake stories, for it has been 
found that this was a story Indian mothers 
used, long before the advent of the white men, 
to discipline their children. 


We know today that there are no such snakes, 
but there are two species of reptiles - the 
rattler and the copperhead = both deadly poison- 
ous, which inhabit the mountains and wooded 
tracts of Pennsylvania. Therefore, the Senator 
may have been right on the price he placed on 
huckleberries. 
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Dr. Charles M. Steese has been for many 
years an interested member of the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society. He is an authority on the 
history and folklore of Union and Snyder 
counties, having lived and worked in that part 
of the state for many years. At present much 
of his time is spent in Harrisburg. 
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THREE PENNSYLVANIA POLITICAL CAMPAIGN SONGS 
COLLECTED BY HENRY W. SHOEMAKER 
by 
Frank A. Hoffmann 

































The current political campaign, with its 
heavy reliance on radio and television as a 
means of promoting candidates, bears little 
resemblance to the campaigns conducted only 
a few generations back, when a candidate had 
to win voters by directly addressing as many 
as possible. The arrival of a candidate in a 
small town or village would be the signal for 
an all-out celebration (if the candidate was 
popular), which included semi-spontaneous 
demonstrations, torchlight processions, and of 
course, speeches. 


Be 


Campaign songs were often an important 
part of the meeting. They provided the voters 
with a means of showing their enthusiasm for 
the candidate of their choice. Campaign songs 
are still an element of American political 
campaigns, particularly in Presidential elec- b 
tions, but like so many other traditional 
American customs, they have become formalized. 
They are ground out, usually by professional 
composers, in the same manner as any Tin Pan 
Alley tune. Indeed, they are often standard 
Tin Pan Alley products with merely a few 
changes in text. They are sung, by professional 
singers, at conventions and big rallies and are 
forgotten before the final election returns 
are in. 
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Of course, campaign songs of years past 
have not become a part of a lasting folk tradi- 
tion, but occasionally one will manage to 
survive for several generations and eventually 
find its way into some collector's files. Among 
Colonel Henry W. Shoemaker's unpublished col- 
lections of Pennsylvania folk songs are several 
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of these interesting political museum pieces. 


In 1840, the Whigs won their first Presi- 
dential election. Successors to the conservative 
tradition of the old Federalist Party, which had 
withered away after Washington and Adams had 
retired, the Whigs knew that they were a minority 
party. In order to lure some of the middle and 
lower class vote away from the Democrats, they 
followed the precedent set in the campaigns of 
1788 and 1828 and nominated a popular general, 
in this case the renowned Indian fighter and 
hero of the War of 1812, William Henry Harrison. 


The following song, collected by Colonel 
Shoemaker from the late Harry Snavely, of Lititz, 
Lancaster County, illustrates the attempt by 
the Whigs to identify their candidate with the 
artisan and the workingman and thereby win their 
support. According to Mr. Snavely, the song 
was sung by John W. Bear, popularly known as 
the "Buckeye Blacksmith." Mr. William Townsend, 
another informant, gives the following report 
of Bear's reception in Lancaster: 


“When in Lancaster the Buckeye Blacksmith 
was accused by the Democrats of being a 
lawyer in disguise, hired by the Whigs 
to impersonate a mechanic to catch the 
votes of the workingmen. Mr. Bear had a 
forge erected on a wagon which moved with 
the procession through the streets of the 
city. John G. Martin, landlord of the 
Relay House, acted as one of his helpers 
on that occasion." 


WILLIAM H. HARRISON CAMPAIGN SONG 


On Sunday the sun shone in splendor, 
On Friday rains fell and winds blew, 
But none of us cared for the weather, 
True soldiers of Tippecanoe. 
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The East and the West sent their thousands, 
The North and the South poured in too, 

As if Heaven and Earth were all moving 

In honor of Tippecanoe. 


We marched through the streets of the city, 
And bravely we tramped the mud, too, 

To show to the silk-stocking gentry 

How we'd stick to old Tippecanoe. 


The air is all filled with bright banners, 
Green, white, purple, red and true blue, 
With inscriptions and mottoes upon them 
In honor of Tippecanoe. 


Turning to state politics, in 188, 
when the Whigs elected their second - and 
last - President, Zachary Taylor (another 
popular general), Pennsylvania experienced 
a bitter gubernatorial battle, in which the 
Whig William F. Johnston defeated the Democrat 
Morris Longstreth by less than three hundred 
votes. In the election of 1851, Johnston, 
without the assistance of Taylor's vote-getting 
power, lost the governorship to William Bigler, 
the Democratic candidate, by about 8500 votes. 
The following song, collected by Colonel 
Shoemaker from Cyrus Jacobs, of Little Germany, 
celebrates this campaign: 


THE BIGLER BOYS 
Tune: "Camptown Races.® 


They say that Johnston's up once more, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

But things haint as they were before, 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 


Then he run his face in a Taylor shop, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

But the Taylor's gone, and he's got no prop, 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 
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Going to run again? 
Johnston, you're not sane, 

I'll bet my money on the Bigler boys 
For the Whigs have had their reign! 






















In Californy, I am told, 

Hurrah! Hurraht 

They've made a banner trimmed with gold, 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 
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If Bigler here beats Bigler there, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

The golden trophy we shall wear, 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys}! 


RET: 


The Constitution is supreme, 
Hurrah! Hurrah| 

The Union is our cherished dream, 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 


Nites 


If South Caroline makes a fuss, 
Hurrahj Hurrah] 

: Oh, why should we be in the muss? 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 


When sojers for their country bled, 
Hurrah! Hurrah] 

And had to beg for their daily bread, 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 


: They little knew that the federal clan, 
; Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Would take up Strohml for their handy man! 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 


We've let the Whigs elect an ass, 
Hurrah! Hurrah] 
t But now we'll turn him out to grass, 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 


Tv John Strohm, a Whig, speaker of the State 
Senate in 182. 
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For when the tug of war is over, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

The Democrats will live in clover, 
Hurrah for the Bigler boys! 


An unusual song survives from the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1880. Pennsylvania German . 
adherents of General Winfield S. Hancock, who # 
lost to James A. Garfield by less than 10,000 fe 
votes, sang the following half English, half 
Pennsylvania German song, made up by Peter B. 
Shomer. Despite Mr. Shomer's efforts on behalf 
of Hancock, Pennsylvania gave Garfield an edge 
of more than 37,000 votes. The song was taken 
down by Colonel Shoemaker from the singing of 
Adam Grenninger, of Tylersville, Clinton 
County. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH ARE FOR HANCOCK 


oe 


Tune: "Auld Lang Syne.® 


Hail der chef of Gettysbarich, 
Weil er het so wohl gethan. 
He is fighting like a Turk, f 
Man saght ihm des zin Ihren an. ; 
In the thickest of the battle, 
Sah man ihn Nerwundet hart. : 
In Artillery's endless rattle, 

Gab zum Siege er das word. 
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See our Pennsylvanish sonn, 
Mit der Waffe in der Hand. : 
See him riding all alone, 
Kampfind ftir sein Faterland. 

He espies the nook afar, i 
Wo man kann noch dienste thun. i 
Just a few minutes longer war, 

Dann Ktmst ihr in Frieden ruhn. 


So the time has passed and gone, 
Da Hancock jene Schlacht gethan, 
The sun of peace had hardly shone, 
Da dechte man an Hancock shon, 

To elect him as our President, 

Ist unsre Pflicht anfs hifichste. 

On November second we'll stand 
Bei Hancock, unser n&chster. 
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AROUND PENNSYLVANIA AND ELSEWHERE 


The fall meeting of the Pennsylvania Folklor 
Society took place at the Harrisburg Civic Club 
on October 11, 1956. The morning session was 
devoted to the business of the society. At 12:15 
P.M. a luncheon was held, following which there 
was an afternoon session devoted to Pennsylvania 
folklore. The program consisted of talks by two 
eminent Pennsylvanians, the presentation of 
a folk tale by a member of the Story Tellers' 
League, programs of Welsh and Pennsylvania folk 
songs, and a panel discussion on folklore 
by four outstanding collectors of Pennsylvania 
lore. All in all, it has been one of our best 
meetings thus far. A full report of the 
proceedings will be given in the next issue " 
of KEYSTONE FOLKLORE QUARTERLY. 
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On October 13, 1956, the fifth annual Ole 
Bull Music Festival will be held at Ole Bull 
State Park, in Potter County. Through the diligent | 
efforts of Miss Inez Bull, great, great grandniece / 
of the famous Norwegian violinist and composer, /| 
the festival has given many fine young musicians ~ 
an opportunity to display their talents and 
further their studies. It is a project that 
deserves the support of all music lovers. 
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Lucille Wallower Van Horn, a member of the f 
Pennsylvania Folklore Society, has recently had | 
published another adaptation of an old Pennsylvanis 
folk tale. (Old Satan, New York: David McKay Co., 
1956, $2.50.) It is written primarily for young 
readers but can be enjoyed by readers of any age. 
Like most of her previous books it is based upon 
historical and folk material from Pennsylvania's 
past 
















The annual meeting of the New York State 
Folklore Society was held in conjunction with 

the New York State Historical Association and 

the Society for Colonial History on October 11, 
12, and 13, 1956, at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. The New York State Folklore Society's 
part of the joint meeting began at 10:00 A.M. 

on Saturday, October 13. The scheduled program 
called for talks by Professor George E. Reaman, 
President of the Pennsylvania-—German Folklore 
Society of Ontario, on "The Trail of the Black 
Walnut"; by Dr. Norman High, Ontario Agricultural 
College, on "Folk Life Across the Frontier"; 

Miss Marjorie Williams, City Historian of Niagara 
Falls, on "Folklore of the Falls"; and a program 
of "Folk Songs of the Niagara Frontier" by 

Mr. Arthur Schrader, of New Rochelle and Buffalo. 
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We would like members to send in any 
information concerning folklore meetings, events, 
or general news that comes to their attention. 

We are, of course, interested primarily in news 
about Pennsylvania and our neighbor states. 

In the case of news about meetings, please send 
the information as early as possible, so that 

we can, if possible, publish it in time for 
interested readers to make plans to attend. 

Send all information to the editor. 
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REVIEWS 


Galvin, Patrick. Irish Songs of Resistance. 
New York: Folklore Press, 1955. Pp. 102. $1.50. 


Stinson Records, SLP 83, 84, 85, Irish 
Rebel Songs, sung by Patrick Galvin. Three 10" 
LPTs. $3.00 each. 


Ireland is one of the few modern nations 
with a living folk song tradition. Broadside 
hawkers can still be found in the market places, 
and street singers are common. Eight centuries 
of determined resistance to British rule, cul- 
minating only recently in independence, has in 
large part been responsible for this continuing 
tradition. The Irish, like their racial and 
linguistic cousins, the Welsh, are a singing 
people, but Welsh resistance to Anglo-Saxon 
conquest died early and their musical talents 
were directed into non-political channels. 

In Ireland, however, opposition to British 
domination became so integral a part of national 
thought that it was reflected in almost all 
creative activity. 


In his book Mr. Galvin briefly outlines 
the history of Ireland, weaving into his text 
a representative selection of resistance songs. 
He emphasizes the period since the Great Rebel- 
lion of 1798, pointing out that before that time 
Irish society was based upon clan allegiance 
and that the clans fought each other as much as 
they fought the British. The Great Rebellion of 
1798 gave impetus to Wolfe Tone's call for 
national unity and at the same time inspired 
the first great outburst of national song. 


In general, most of the songs fall into 
two broad categories: the rallying cry and the 
lament. However, because of the unique circum- 
stances of Irish history, no clearly defined 
line can be drawn between the specific types 
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way across from the United States and has become 


of song. A song like "Henry Joy McCracken" serves 
equally as a love song, a lament for the dead, 
and a political song. The selections are about 
evenly divided between anonymous traditional and 
broadside songs and composed songs. Most of the 
latter are adapted to traditional tunes. Unfor- 
tunately, other than indicating that some of 

the songs first appeared in The Nation and other 
nationalist journals, no sources or other biblio- 
graphical information is given. 


The songs which Mr. Galvin has recorded for 
Stinson are also arranged in historical order. 
They begin with the songs of the Great Rebellion 
(volume 1), move to the songs of the young Ireland 
movement of the 180's and the Fenian Brotherhood 
of the 1860's (volume 2), and conclude with the 
songs of the Easter Rising of 1916, the Black and 
Tan War of 1918, and the Civil War of the early 
1920's (volume 3). Most of the songs deal with 
the exploits of individuals and groups of men 
who were heroes of the resistance movements; others 
tell of heroic fights, and some speak of the state 
of Ireland at a given time. Many of the songs are 
a combination of all three elements. Despite 
their primary purpose of glorifying Ireland and 
her heroes, they attain a surprisingly high 
degree of historicity. 


Mr. Galvin's singing is direct and unpre- 
tentious. He has a clear Irish tenor voice, which 
he uses with a sincerity that imparts extra 
freshness and appeal to the songs. The songs 
themselves present a favorable contrast to the 
maudlin, psuedo-Irish songs composed by the 
denizens of Tin Pan Alley. A few of the laments 
are sung in the traditional, unaccompanied 
manner; the rest of the songs have excellent 
guitar and banjo accompaniments by Al Jeffery, 
who also joins in vocally on a few of the 
rousing choruses. The guitar is not very widely 
used in Ireland, but the banjo has found its 
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extremely popular with Irish street singers, 
although it is played in a much different 
manner than in the American southern mountains. 
Printed texts of the songs accompany each 
record, and the jackets contain detailed and 
informative notes by Mr. Galvin. Both the 
scholar and the general listener will find the 
collection enjoyable and edifying. 


Folkways Records, FP-23/2, Ohio Valle 

Ballads, sung by Bruce Buckley. 10" LPS $2. 
olkways Records, FP-l0/2, North Carolina 

Ballads, sung by Artus Moser. 10" TP, $4.25. 


The valley of the Ohio River, extending 
almost a thousand miles from Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, to Cairo, Illinois, is an area truly 
rich in folklore and folk song. Bruce Buckley, 

a native of Ohio and a graduate student at 
Indiana University, has chosen some excellent 
examples from the large body of songs of this 
region, many of them rarely recorded. Partic- 
ularly welcome are "Molly Bonder,” an American 
version of the Irish murder ballad "Molly Ban"; 
"Lulu Viers," a contemporary Kentucky murder 
ballad; and the "Rowan County Crew," J.W. Day's 
(Jilson Setters) account of the feud between 

the Martins and the Tollivers. Better known are 
two ballads about popular folk heroes, "John 
Henry" and "Sam Bass," and "Pearl Bryan,® one of 
the countless variations on the "Jealous Lover" 
theme. "Sidney Allen,” a southern mountain 
murder ballad, is widely known in that region 
but rarely heard elsewhere. "The Rarden Wreck,"* 
which derives its tune from "The Ship That Never 
Returned," is a typical railroad disaster ballad 
limited in oral tradition to Scioto County, Ohio. 


Mr. Buckley's singing is clear and vigorous, 
and his guitar accompaniments are simple and 
kept properly subdued. Folkways has done its 
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usual fine job in providing a booklet containing 
the song texts, rare photographs, and documented 
notes. The chief fault in the collection is that 
all the songs center around the themes of murder 
and violent death. It is true that a large part 
of our ballad tradition derives from such themes, 
but let us hope that the Ohio Valley folk have 
other interests as well. 


Artus Moser has devoted a quarter of a 
century to collecting, singing, and teaching 
the folk songs of North Carolina. A native of 
the state, he was from his earliest years 
steeped in its deeply rooted folk traditions. 
This background has helped to give his singing 
an authenticity that no professional folksinger 
could hope to achieve. The songs are well chosen, 
adequately representing the many types known and 
sung in North Carolina. Four of the eleven 
selections are examples from Child's canon: 
"The Old Man Over the Hill" ("The Farmer's Curst 
Wife," #278), "The Two Sisters" (#10), "The False 
Knight Upon the Road" (#3), and "Lord Randall*® 
(#12). "Sweet Rivers" is a hymn in the shape 
note tradition; "Swannanoa Town" comes from the 
Negro convict laborers who helped build western 
North Carolina's railroads; "Cumberland Gap," 
"Sourwood Mountain," and "Old Grey Mare" are 
satirical songs, dealing with history, courting, 
and religion respectively; "Poor Ellen Smith" 
is a widely sung murder ballad; and "Wildwood 
Flower" belongs to the sentimental disappointed 
love tradition. For most of the songs Professor 
Moser accompanies himself on the dulcimer, long 
the most popular folk instrument in the southern 
mountains but now overshadowed by the guitar and 
the banjo. For "Sourwood Mountain" and "Old 
Grey Mare" he uses a guitar, and the work chant 
lines of "Swannanoa Town" he delivers without 
accompaniment. The album contains a booklet of 
song texts and notes by Kenneth S. Goldstein, 
who must be complimented for another fine 
editing job. 
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Dorson, Richard M. Negro Folktales in 
eT Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


” Vv, 27. $4.75. 


This volume is the direct result of a quest 
by Professor Dorson for Negro folktales in the 
North. ™...mo one had ever sought folk tradition 
from the five million Negroes who now lived in 
a new black belt from New York to Chicago. Had 
the rich repertory of Southern tales taken root 
in chilly climes? Did storytelling still flourish 
as a vital part of Negro culture? How did the 
folklore of colored families born and bred in 
the North compare with that of the transplanted 
Southern migrants?" At the very outset it was 
clear that the best tales were to be found among 
those Negroes who had been born and raised in 
the South. Northern born Negroes, with the 
exception of a few children of former slaves, 
had wholly discarded their inherited culture 
during the process of adjusting to the northern 
way of life. As a result, almost the entire 
collection of tales comes from the informants who 
have migrated to Michigan from all over the 
South, bringing with them the storytelling 
traditions of their native states. In all 
probability the descendants of these migrants 
will also lose touch with their parents’ 
traditions; only the constant northward flow 
of migrants will keep the art of storytelling 
and singing alive among the Negroes of the North. 





The stories themselves represent every 
important type of Negro tale. The largest, and 
one of the best groups is the "Old Marster and 
John" collection. There is also a fine "Animal 
and Bird Story" group. Other groups include 
witch stories, preacher stories, horror stories, 
Irishman stories, and fairy tales. Professor 
Dorson lists sixty-nine informants, representing 
eight Negro or part-Negro Michigan communities; 
however, more than a third of the entire 
collection was gleaned from the extraordinary 
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memory of James D. Suggs, an elderly, indigent 
jack-of-all-trades who could deliver stories, 
jokes, and songs for hours on end. The book 
also contains an excellent analysis of the 

art of Negro storytelling, good notes and 
documentation, and indices of motifs and tale 


types. 


Audio Fidelity Records, AFLP 906, Bawdy 
Songs and Back Room Ballads, sung by Oscar 
Brand. 10" LP, $4.00. 

Audio Fidelity Records, AFLP 1806, Bawdy 
Songs and Back Room Ballads, vol. 2, sung by 
Oscar Brand. 12° LP, $5.5. 


Every field collector of folk songs 
knows that there is a great number of songs 
which must be relegated to the locked files 
of the archives because of their frankly 
bawdy verses. Their usefulness is confined 
to scholarly research, and if any of them 
find their way into print, it is only after 
experiencing a heavy editorial hand. In these 
albums Oscar Brand has by no means thrown the 
files wide open, but he does permit a peek 
into their contents. In most cases the edit- 
orial hand is still there, but the red pencil 
is not wielded so heavily. 


The songs cover a wide expanse of the 
field of traditional song. They range from 
old ballads and songs like "Our Goodman" and 
"Blow the Candles Out" to contemporary 
servicemen's ditties like "A Gob is a Slob," 
"Her Name Was Lil,* and "Around Her Neck She 
Wore a Yellow Ribbon" (although the last lays 
claim to vague and distant ties with much 
older English and Irish songs). Some of the 
songs, such as "Old Joe Clark," "Sam Hall," 
and "The Erie Canal," are widely known in less 
lusty versions. Still others, like "Chris 


Columbo" and "Rollin' Down the Mountain," belong 


to the college campus songfest tradition. 
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The albums are frankly directed toward 
popular consumption. Oscar Brand's singing is 
as lusty as the songs themselves, and his guitar 
accompaniments are lively and forceful. He dips 
into the audio technician's bag of tricks to 
record duets with himself on some of the chorus 
lines. The notes to the songs are sketchy, 
giving practically no indication of sources or 
other documentation. The collection will provide 


little scholarly appeal for the serious folklorist, 


but as party records or for those who like 
occasionally to add a little spice to the standari 
folk song fare they will be most welcome. 


Elektra Records, EKL-102, Josh At Midnight, 
sung by Josh White, with Sam Gary and Al Hall. 
12" LP, $4.98. 


One cannot help but look forward with 
happy anticipation to the release of another 
collection of songs by the irrepressible Josh 
White. His unerring sense of rhythm, his truly 
remarkable mastery of his guitar, and the pure 
joy of singing that exudes from every song 
he sings mark him as one of the best of the 


popular folksingers. 


This most recent of his releases for 
Elektra Records will not disappoint his 
followers. Included are some of his old 
standbys, like "St. James Infirmary," "One 
Meat Ball,” and "Joshua Fit the Battle of 
Jericho," which despite their repetition in 
many of Josh's albums never seem to lose their 
appeal. Josh is at his best with spirituals 
and blues, and here presents some fine examples 
of both. "Jesus Gonna Make Up My Dyin! Bed" 
and "Takin' Names® are well known spirituals, 
but equally good is the little known and some- 
what unusual "Peter." The blues receive full 
treatment with "Jelly, Jelly!" "Don't Lie Buddy," 
and "Number Twelve Train." 











































In most of the songs in this album Josh 
is backed up by the powerful bass voice of Sam 


is Gary. Al Wood's double bass provides depth 
uitar for the guitar accompaniments. And a word to 
dips the hi-fi minded: Elektra puts out one of the 
ie) technically finest records on the market. 
orus 

ee ee 
or 
oVide Elektra Records has recently released 
clorist, their second folk music sampler record, a 12®* 


LP dise containing selections from eighteen 
pandard of their most recent albums. The record sells 

for only $2.00, a real buy for those who would 

like to know what the Elektra catalog has to 
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The following material has been received 
and will be reviewed in the next issue of KFQ: 
1 
ly | Friedman: Viking Book of Folk Ballads 
"e Chase: American Folk Tales and Songs 

Ives: Sea Songs 

Folkways Records: Bay State Ballads, sung by 
Paul Clayton; Vir, nia Folksongs, sung by 
Paul Clayton; Bound for Glory, sung by Woody 
Guthrie. 

Elektra Records: Blood, Booze, and Bones, sung 
by Ed. McCurdy; When Dalliance Was In Flower, 
sung by Ed. McCurdy. 

HR HH HH HH eH 
s Your editor can supply all Folkways, 


Elektra, and Stinson records at a good discount. 
For catalogs and information about prices, drop 

a card to Frank A. Hoffmann, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Penna. 
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We would like to remind all those who 
were not able to attend the fall meeting that 
it is time for 1957 membership dues to be 
sent in. Please write yourself a reminder, 
or better yet, write out a check for $1.00 
right now and send i in to either the 
executive vice=-presic::t, Mrs. Keffer, or 
the treasurer, Mrs. Ciymer. Their addresses: 


Mrs. Adlyn M. Keffer Mrs. Frank P. Clymer, Jr. 
236 Woodbine Street 655 Seneca Street 
Harrisburg, Penna. Harrisburg, Penna. 














